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of the antiquated and inequitable system of no taxation for churches. The Wash- 
ington conTention has taken a step in the right direction, and one that the people of 

that State ought to approve most heartUy. 

Philo R. Sylvesteb. 

III. 

SOME EARLT HABVABD OVSTOHS. 

Whethkb or not a "fast set " now exists at Harvard University Is for others to 
determine, but that such a "set " should have existed during the early decades of 
the institution seems well-nigh impossible. He must, indeed, have been a bold 
and reckless youth who would dare to defy the iron-clad, steel-barred regula- 
tions with which the early fathers of New England enoaaed the youthful tenden- 
cies of the rising generation. That these restriction a were submitted to by students 
of sufBclent age and ability to " make and speak true Latin in verse and prose, " ac- 
cording to the early requirements for admiaaion, and to use the language in familiar 
conversation, their own tongue being prohibited,—" Scholares vemaciUd li7igii<^ 
intra collegii limites, nulla prcBtextu, utuntor," — is as certain as it is Incredible. 
And they have transmitted to ua ample evidence of their sound principles and 
scholarly attainments, as well as of their mental and moral force, which acted so 
potently on the growing affairs of the colonies. 

Corporal punishment by "boxing" and by stripes, which must not be "inhuman 
or immoilerate," was sanctioned by law for many yesirs. In the year 1656 it was 
ordered by law "that the president and fellows of Harvard College for the time be- 
ing, or the major part of them, . . . are hereby empowered, according to their 
best discretion, to punish all misdemeanors of the youth in their society, either by 
fine or whipping in the hall openly, as the nature of the offence shall require, not 
exceeding ten shillings, or ten stripes for one offence." These punishments were ad- 
ministered with a gravity becoming the offence and the dignity of the college gov- 
ernment. 

In the diary of Judge Samuel Se wall, "the good and wise," is recorded an in- 
stance of such public punishment for "speaking blasphemous words." The guilty 
person was condemned to be "publicly whipped before all the scholars"; to be "sus- 
pended from taking his bachelor's degree and to sit alone by himself, uncovered, at 
meals, during the pleasure of the president and fellows." The sentence was twice read 
publicly, and, after prayer by the president, the stripes were inflicted, the offender 
kneeling, and the president concluded the exercises with solemn prayer. The law per- 
mitting corporal punishment was not abolished for more than a century after the 
establishment of the college. 

According to the Dunster code of laws, prepared by the first president, all 
sophisters and bachelors, "until themselves made commonplace," were required 
not only to attend church, and to refrain from "gestures that might show contempt 
or neglect of God's ordinances," but to repeat publicly the sermons in the hall after 
service. They might not, without permission, connect themselves with the artil- 
lery or "train band," nor go out of town or "pragmatically intrude or intermeddle in 
other men's affairs." If the student were of " known gravity" and " of approved 
sober and virtuous conversation," and if the president so decreed, he might be 
allowed to join a military band. 

Miscellaneous purchases, or moneyed transactions of any sort, to the value of 
a sixpence, were distinctly forbidden, without the allowance of parents, guardians, 
or tutors <the latter word is invariably spelled with a capital), and any contraband 
article so bought, sold, or enchanged was liable to forfeiture at the discretion of the 
president. 

The use of tobacco, except by order of a physician, consent of piirents, or permis- 
sion of the president, was not allowed. If a physician's certificate procured the 
privilege, the fragrant weed might be indulged in "in a sober and private manner " 

In the year 1122, the gay youth of the college were forbidden, duri ng the exercises 
of commencement week, to prepare or provide any such luxurious and ungodly 
viands as " plum cake, or roasted, boiled, or baked meats," and even the use of "pies 
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of any kind " was forbidd en, together with "distilled liquors or any composition 
made therewith." The rooms of commencers were visited by the president and cor- 
poration, and contraband articles which were found were seized and fines imposed 
on the unlucky 'tudents. What would a Harvard student of the year 1889 think of 
a warning against violating the above decree by the use of "plain cake," the penalty 
actually being the withholding of the degree, or, if the degree had already been 
given, the name was to be left out of or "rased from thecatalogue of the graduates." 

As late as 1753 the overseers of the college recommended the corporation " to re- 
strain unsuitable and unseasonable dancing. " At one period Friday was fixed upon 
for commencement day, in order that there might be less remaining time in the 
week to be spent in frolicking. This decree, depriving the young people in the vicin- 
ity of a much-enjoyed holiday, was, however, soon reversed. 

Very little respect seems to have existed for the judgment of the students, and 
President Mather writes of his reluctance to leave olT preaching to a congregation 
of over one thousand souls, such as constituted his Boston church, and to devote hie 
time, instead, to the exposition of the Word to " forty or fifty children, few of them 
capable of edification," by such exercises as the reverend president's tough theo- 
logical discourses. 

Regulations concerning students' commons were of similar severity, and in 
President Dunster's time the relations between the students and the butler, cook, 
and steward were established by a code of laws. The steward was relieved from 
the necessity of taking, in payment for debt, any pay " useless, hazardous, or im- 
porting detriment to the college, as lean cattle to feed, etc." No student, without 
the permission of the president or, in his absence, of the senior fellow, might leave 
the hall at meal-time before thanksgiving was ended. And one can easily imagine 
that a young man of lively disposition would need to exercise his wits to the utmost 
In order to provide any amusement beyond what could be found in the study of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. 

Helen Marshall North. 

IV. 

CIVIL-SERVICK BEPOBM AGAIN. 

Oenbbal John Pope, in the September number of this Review, declares that 
" the fact that any such system [of civil service] worked well in France or Germany 
or England would not only not be presumptive evidence that it would suit us, but 
actual proof that It would not." The reform of the civil service is but a logical step 
In the political development of England. The old system in England and in the 
United States was founded on the theory that public offices are the property of the 
ruler, and the experience of both countries shows conclusively how the radical vices 
of that system can be corrected. If the successful issue of the administrative method 
In England is conclusive evidence that it is not adapted to this country, then we 
should expunge from our constitution the theory of executive power, the division 
of government Into three great departments with well-defined jurisdictions, two 
bouses of legislation, with the whole body of parliamentary law, trial by jury, 
habeas corpus, the common law, with its vast stores of wisdom extending to all busi- 
ness and all personal relations, the long series of statutes so far as not repugnant to 
our system, criminal definitions and procedure, the theory of military as subordi- 
nate to civil authority, the politicaj conception of domestic and individual rights 
and duties, drawn from the same source from which fiowed our blood, language, and 
civilization. The science of administration has made much greater progress In 
Oreat Britain than in the United States, striking deeper Into the social life and 
political system. The merit system has proved highly successful in the Federal 
administration as well as in the States of New York and Massachusetts, and in the 
great municipalities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and many others. The fact 
that any principles of political action have been found salutary in one country Is by 
no means a sufficient reason for introducing them into another. The probab'lity that 
they may be salutary increases with all that is in common in the race of language, 



